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THE  PACIFIC  RAIL-ROAD, 


The  Public  mind  of  the  Country  has  been  greatly  agitated,  for  some 
time  past,  by  diiOFerent  propositions  for  the  construction  of  a  National 
Railroad,  that  shall  connect  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union,  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  our  Pacific  Territories.  An  impetus  has  been  given  recently 
to  the  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject,  by  a  speech  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  (Col.  Davis,)  at  a  dinner  tenderd  by  the  Philadelphia 
City  Councils  to  President  Pierce,  on  his  way  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Inau¬ 
guration,  and  by  the  supposed  acquiescence  of  the  President  in  the  views 
thus  expressed  in  his  presence  by  a  member  of  his  Cabinet. 

The  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  have  been  published  far  and  wide 
in  the  Democratic  Press  throughout  the  Union,  and  have  received  favorable 
,  comments  in  many  quarters,  while  in  others  a  decided  opposition  has 
been  exhibited  to  the  positions  taken  by  him.  How  far  misapprehension 
of  the  ground  assumed  by  Col.  Davis,  a  hasty  and  crude  conception  of  the 
Constitutional  principles  involved  in  the  question — sectional  jealousies, — 
or  even  merely  personal  politics,  may  have  entered  into  the  opposition 
that  has  been  expressed  in  certain  localities  to  any  Grovernmental  auspice 
or  agency  in  the  promotion  of  this  magnificent  work,  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  institute  an  inquiry.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  vast  interests 
of  the  country,  necessarily  involved  in  a  direct  steam-connection,  like  that 
I  contemplated,  between  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  those  of  the 
Atlantic,  establishing  a  certain,  safe,  uninterupted  and  almost  immediate 
communication  for  all  objects,  whether  of  Defence,  of  Commerce,  of  Postal 
j  inter-communication,  of  Travel,  of  News,  and  of  all  the  varied  pursuits  of 
I  Industrial  life,  are  really  too  mighty  in  their  character,  to  be  used  as  a 
I  football  by  aspiring  politicians.  For  ourselves  we  will  never  consent  that 
k  the  dignity  of  this  noble  enterprise,  shall  be  slur’rd  if  we  can  prevent  it, 
by  being  made  in  any  degree  subservient  to  the  narrow  views  of  those  whose 
I'  whole  lives  are  passed  in  the  contracted  circles  of  temporary  personal 
•  politics.  Thus  we  will  not  oppose  the  construction  of  a  Railroad  to  the 
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Pacific  with  Gov*t  means,  in  order  that  we  may  make  an  attempt  to  sustain 
the  painful  consistency  of  any  unfortunate  statesman,  (if  there  be  such) 
who  already  may  have  become  committed  unwisely  against  it.  Nor  shall 
we  sustain  a  proposition  to  build  the  Road  by  Gov’t  agency,  to  advance  the 
political  views  of  any  individual.  When  the  Road  shall  be  constructed, 
it  must  be  commenced  and  perfected  after  all  under  the  intelligent  sanction 
and  by  the  resistless  energies  of  the  American  People;  and  moreover,  it 
must  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  American  character,  to  the  genius  of  our 
Institutions,  and  to  the  Spirit  of  that  extraordinary  Age,  in  which 
it  is  our  priviledge  to  live.  In  truth  it  must  go  down  to  Posterity  and  to 
Time,  not  like  the  Pyramids,  those  unmeaning  masses  of  huge  stones 
heaped  up  in  the  midst  of  arid  Deserts,  by  a  sighing  sweating  and  hope¬ 
less  multitude  of  slaves,  by  the  order  of  tyrannical  and  vain-glorious  Kings, 
and  serving  no  end  but  to  gratify  the  frivolous  curiosity,  or  to  excite  the 
speculations  of  romantic  travellers — but  the  Pacific  Railroad  when 
finished,  should  be  recognised  as  the  most  substantial,  useful  and  crowning 
work  of  this  miraculous  age  and  unrivalled  Union,  where  Freedom,  Science 
and  Invention  have  united  to  found  a  beneficent  Empire  sacred  to  the 
Rights  of  man,  and  to  present  the  Telegraph,  the  Locomotive  and  the 
Steamboat  to  the  world.  It  would  reflect  discredit  on  the  national  char¬ 
acter  if  this  great  question  should  not  be  everywhere  regarded  with 
extreme  interest,  and  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  People.  They 
should  consider  it  most  attentively  in  the  light  of  its  Practicability,  its 
probable  Cost,  and  its  business  advantages  to  the  country.  They  should, 
and  no  doubt  will,  carefully  criticise  it  in  its  Constitutional  aspects,  provided, 
(as  is  likely)  Gov’t  be  required  to  lend  its  aid  and  its  powers  to  its  con¬ 
struction.  Nor  should  they  fail  to  enumerate,  and  particularly  to  weigh 
the  value  of  those  special  benefits,  the  Gov’t  itself  may  derive  from  it  in  the 
performance  of  its  constitutional  functions,  as  the  agent  for  the  states  and 
the  People.  Further,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  all  those  fascinat¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time,  reasonable  expectations  of  commercial  activity 
and  Profit,  which  open  upon  the  national  vision  in  natural  association  with 
the  Pacific  Road,  should  not  seduce  any  citizen  into  the  support  of  this  ' 
measure,  when  a  candid,  careful,  truth-seeking  enquiry  may  satisfy  him,  it 
cannot  be  accomplished,  except  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  Public 
Law.  It  must  always  be  especially  remembered  that  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  while  it  ought  not  to  be  invoked  to  resist  legitimate 
Progress,  cannot  be  made  to  yield  to  the  expediency  of  the  day.  Itis'in 
itself  a  great  compromise  that  admits  of  no  further  compromise  while  it 
lasts.  Unlike  any  other  charter  of  Gov’t  that  now  exists,  it  cannot  yield, 
but  is  fixed  and  riged  in  its  terms.  It  is  written  in  steel,  and  means  now 


what  it  did  on  the  day  it  was  adopted,  and  a  thousand  years  hence,  it  must 
mean  the  same  thing.  Hence  it  must  either  be  obeyed  and  respected,  or 
its  positive  sanctions  are  invaded  and  its  provisions  disregarded. 

Still  we  must  not  be  understood  as  asserting  that  different  opinions  may 
not  be  intelligently  and  honestly  entertained,  as  to  the  extent  of  federal 
instrumentality  confered  by  some  of  its  provisions.  Nay  we  know  that 
such  must  be  the  case,  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  But  we  hope 
none  are  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive,  that,  whenever  a  willful  departure  shall 
be  made  from^the  course  it  directs,  the  mortal  injury  thus  inflicted  on  its 
insulted  integrity,  will  be  instantly  felt  as  a  deadly  stab  to  the  safety  of 
the  Union  and  the  Peace  of  the  country. 

Now  these  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  approach  the  consideration 
of  the  important  and  intersting  subject  before  us.  Admitting  its  feasibility, 
or  putting  aside  that  preliminary  point  for  the  moment,  we  frankly  con¬ 
fess  that  we  are  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  building  of  a  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  that  we  believe  in  the  necessity,  and  have  no  more  doubt  than  the 
Secretary  of  War,  as  to  the  constitutional  competency  of  a  direct  Grov^t 
agency  in  the  proposed  work.  We  reiterate,  emphatically,  that  we  are  not 
influenced  by  any  political  prejudice  or  favoritism  in  the  matter.  It  is  the 
general  good  of  the  country  to  which  we  solely  look.  We  have  no  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions  as  to  the  location  of  the  Road ;  and  we  distinctly  profess 
to  be  open  to  conviction  of  error  in  judgment,  if  a  sound  constitutional 
objection  shall  be  justly  urged  to  us  against  the  proposition.  We 
profess  to  be  ultra  in  our  States  Rights  doctrines,  and  to  understand  the 
nature  and  the  place  of  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Federal  Dele¬ 
gated  authority,  and  the  Reserved  Rights  of  the  States.  We  admit  that  we 
can  be  detered  from  our  advocacy,  even,  of  this  promising  measure,  embra¬ 
cing  the  acquisition  by  our  country  of  the  vastest  and  richest  commerce 
ever  yet  possessed  by  any  nation,  but  it  must  be  by  facts,  not  assertions  or 
epithes  or  dogmas  that  we  are  required  to  take  in  blind  faith — by  present¬ 
ing  to  us  the  grave  adverse  opinions  and  still  graver  adverse  action  of  our 
[  leading  Republican  Statesmen  in  years  past — by  logical  arguments  direct  to 
I  the  point  in  issue,  not  by  eloquent  sentences  of  declamatory  denunciation, 
i  or  mere  speculations  of  evil  to  come,  in  which  we  regret  to  observe  that 
I  the  writers  are  very  apt  to  be  led  into  the  false  and  fatal  error  of  mistaking 
1  tJieir  own  hasty  ideas,  for  those  of  J efierson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  others, 

I  by  whose  political  writings  and  maxims  they  profess  to  be  guided. 

Having  consumed  quite  enough  time  with  these  preliminary  remarks,  let 
I  us  approach  the  subject  methodically,  by  treating  it  under  certain  Heads 
I  of  observation  and  comment.  It  would  clearly  be  a  foolish  waste  of  time, 
in  advance  of  the  anticipated  reports  of  the  various  surveying  parties,  now 
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engaged  in  efforts  to  trace  out  the  most  available  route  or  routes,  to  dwell  1 
at  any  length,  on  the  first  item  that  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind —  j 
we  mean,  of  course,  the  practicability  and  probable  cost  of  this  extensive  i 
Highway.  The  generally  received  impression  is  that  a  line  of  route  will  | 
be  found  over  which  we  shall  experience  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  run¬ 
ning  such  a  road  as  may  be  needed;  and  we  have  heard  the  cost  estimated 
variously,  at,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars.  All  this,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  subservient  to  the 
principle  questions  a  rising  in  the  investigation  of  the  case. 

Our  main  text  will  be  found  in  these  three  heads. 

1.  Is  it  expedient j  in  the  absence  of  constitutional  impediments,  that  a 
national  Railroad  shall  be  constructed  by  the  agency  of  the  Grov’t  if  neces¬ 
sary,  passing  over  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  from  some  selected 
point  on  the  western  border  of  some  one  of  the  western  or  south-western 
states,  to  the  eastern  or  south-eastern  boundary  of  California. 

2.  If  it  be  expedient,  shall  the  work  be  conducted  wholly  by  govt 
agency,  or  by  private  enterprise  assisted  by  the  government. 

3.  What  are  the  constitutional  objections,  (if  any)  to  prohibit  the  Grov't 
from  constructing  the  road,  either  directly  by  its  own  exclusive  agency,  or 
in  aid  of  private  enterprise. 

There  can  be  but  little  real  controversy  in  regard  to  the  first  proposition 
stated.  Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  Press  in  all  quarters,  we  believe  there 
is  a  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  upon  the  simple  idea  of  building  the  road, 
if  it  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  it  can  be  effectually  accomplished  without  ! 
constitutional  embarrassment.  There  may  be  perhaps  a  few  journals  in  i 
some  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  lines  already  I 
established  through  the  Isthmus,  or  contemplated  elsewhere,  that  have 
manifested  a  settled  hostility  to  the  plan  of  a  Pacific  Road.  But  the  general 
feeling  of  our  people  cannot  be  questioned.  They  undoubtedly  want  the 
Road  if  it  can  be  had  without  too  great  cost,  and  without  enlarging  the 
Pederal  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution.  The  most  casual  glance 
at  the  subject,  must  convince  any  one  that  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 
If  the  work  were  commenced  within  the  coming  year,  (of  which  we  fear 
there  is  no  prospect)  it  would  be  ten  years,  most  probably,  from  the  present 
date,  before  it  could  be  brought  into  active  service.  At  that  time,  by  an 
usual  and  reasonable  increase  of  population,  we  shalk  have  twenty  five 
millions  of  People  at  least  residing  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  from  two  to 
three  and  a  half  millions  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  As  a  means 
of  speedy  and  efficient  business  connection  between  these  active  masses  of 
our  American  countrymen,  engaged  under  the  stimulating  influences  of 
union  and  freedom,  in  all  the  numerous  avocations  of  reciprocal  and  mu- 
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tual  exchange  and  trade — as  a  means  of  national  defence — of  a  swift  and  safe 
carriage  of  the  mails  of  the  United  States  between  the  most  distant  and 
difficult  points  of  the  country — as  a  means  of  easy  and  convenient  travel  for 
purposes  of  emigration,  and  otherwise — as  a  bond  and  living  tie  of  union — 
as  the  ready  and  capable  means  of  populating,  and  of  bearing  the  blessings 
of  civilzation  to  many  of  the  present  wilderness  vacancies  of  the  contenent, 
this  great  Undertaking  could  only  be  received  by  us  with  commendation 
and  eager  favor.  Our  people  are  peculiarly  subject  to  patriotic  emotions, 
and  are  constantly  alive  to  every  consideration  that  awakens  a  pride  of 
country-  And  they  have  only  to  look  a  half  century  in  advance  of  the 
present  moment — a  period  within  the  span  of  life  of  many  a  grown  mans 
now  living,  a  period  of  time  when  it  is  certain  that  our  children  will  be 
assuming  those  places  we  now  occupy,  ready  to  profit  by  our  labors  in  their 
behalf  and  in  behalf  of  our  noble  country,  to  be  strongly  affected  by  the 
anticipations  that  reasonably  arise.  There  will  be  then  quite  or  nearly 
eighty  millions  of  inhabitants  on  this  side  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and 
!  there  will  be  ten  or  fifteen  millions  on  the  other  side.  Other  states  too  will 
then  have  come  into  the  Union,  both  in  the  great  East  and  in  the  great 
West.  The  business  of  the  country  will  have  encreased  one  hundred  fold. 
The  domestic  exchanges  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Regions  will  have 
kept  pace  with  the  unrestrained  energies  of  our  increasing  population,  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  every  passing  year  that  carries  us  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  short  period  over  which  we  are  glancing  enlarges 
with  its  particular  sum  our  numbers  in  both  of  these  great  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  at  the  same  time,  calls  each  year  more  and  more  loudly  for  the 
necessity  of  answering  the  pressing  wants  of  a  direct  and  immediate  con¬ 
nection  between  them.  No  wonder  then  that  there  should  be  no  diversity 
of  opinion  worth  mentioning  among  us  on  the  general  proposition  of  the 
desireability  of  this  great  national  Thoroughfare  to  pass  across  the  continent 
along  some  fit  route,  over  those  territorries  of  the  United  States  lying  be¬ 
tween  its  termini,  and  wholly  within  the  limits  of  our  own  broad  bound¬ 
aries-  Nor  can  we  regard  it  as  at  all  surprising  that  the  proud  feeling  of 
the  whole  Union,  should  shrink  from  the  idea  of  begging  or  buying  a 
Right  of  way  through  a  Foreign  State,  into  different  parts  of  a  country,  so 
full  of  the  Elements  of  wealth  and  power  as  our  own. 

But  are  there  not  other  considerations  of  a  most  potential  character, 
operating  on  the  present  moment,  as  well  as  upon  the  future,  that  demand 

!the  speediest  action  in  respect  to  this  enterprise,  if  the  present  generation 
wish  to  profit  by  its  inestimable  advantages.  Is  it  not  within  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  through  this  continental  Road  to  become  the  carrier  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  travel  and  commerce  of  the  world.  If  experience 
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affords  any  reliable  truth  whatever  it  is  that  Commerce  invariably  seeks,  I 
its  markets  by  the  easiest  and  most  convenient  routes  known  to  it.  Some¬ 
times  it  happens  that  the  compulsive  energies  of  a  courageous  and  indus¬ 
trious  People,  may  force  it  from  its  more  natural  courses,  into  certain  i 
artificial  channels,  prepared  by  them  to  receive  it.  While  this  is  so,  it  is 
certain  that  those  who  stand  in  its  way  have  only  to  invite  its  approach  by 
the  use  of  proper  appliances,  to  obtain  from  it,  its  richest  contributions. 

Now,  any  one  who  has  studied  the  History  of  modern  commerce  even  in 
its  ordinary  and  most  material  aspects,  knows  that  Europe  has  drawn  a  mass 
of  uncounted  wealth  from  Asia,  Western  Africa  and  its  Islands,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Eastern  Pacific.  Italy  was  the  Pioneer  of  this  Oriental  trade. 
The  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  had  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  there  was  no  means  of  Sea-communication  between  any  portion  of 
Europe  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Asia  and  its  numerous  Islands.  The  gen¬ 
eral  route  of  Eastern  commerce  was  then  overland  in  immense  Caravans 
through  Western  Asia  to  the  head  of  the  Mediteranean.  The  wealth 
attending  the  commerce  that  pursued  this  slow  and  expensive  route  was 
comparatively  limited,  but  yet  it  served  to  maintain  in  splendor  and  power 
some  noble  cities  in  Syria,  Damascus,  Aleppo  and  others,  (since  sunk  in 
ruins.)  It  served  to  crowd  with  merchandise  the  broad  quays  and  busy 
streets  of  Grrand  Cairo  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  (since  almost  deserted) 
and  its  effects  upon  Italy  were  truly  marvelous.  While  the  rest  of  Europe  : 
lay  in  the  iron  and  pitiless  grasp  of  Feudal  terror — while  foreign  Com¬ 
merce  was  an  expression  hardly  comprehended  in  France  and  England — ^  | 
before  Magna  Charta  had  been  extorted  at  Hunimede  or  Louis  the  11th,  ; 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  ^^Tiers  etat,^^  the  States  of  Italy  rejoiced  in 
the  blessings  of  Peace,  of  wealth,  of  letters  and  science,  and  of  all  the 
the  luxurious  tastes  of  a  refined  civilization.  It  was  during  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  Europe 
elsewhere  than  in  Italy,  was  only  one  vast  field  of  petty  broils  and  bloody 
civil  conflicts,  that  Y enice  was  celebrated  as  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas— ^ 
Florence  as  the  City  of  Palaces,  and  that  Pisa,  Genoa  and  Naples  had 
attained  the  prosperity  that  distinguished  them  during  these  ages.  But 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  daring  and  genius  of  the  great* 
Portuguese  Navigator,  Vasco  di  Gama,  demonstrated  by  his  explorations 
the  practicability  of  a  passage  around  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and , 
discovered  a  broad  and  unimpeded  Sea-path  from  Lisbon-Oporto  andi 
Madrid,  to  Calicut  and  Ormus.  The  consequences  of  this  discovery  soon|) 
manifested  themselves.  The  Eastern  commerce  soon  discontinued  the  labor-^J 
ious  and  expensive  route  it  had  been  previously  pursuing,  and  sought  withj| 
avidity  and  increasing  impetus  and  volume,  the  new  and  commodious  means 
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offered  to  it  of  reaching  in  heavily  laden  ships,  its  Europen  markets. — 
Contemplating  the  present  enfeebled  condition  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  one 
can  scarcely  credit  that  Lisbon  and  Madrid  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  were 
the  proudest  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  It  would  be  irrelavent  here  to 
enter  minutely  into  those  causes  which  in  the  course  of  Modern  Commer* 
cial  History  have  lost  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  not  only  their  large  Pacific 
trade  but  the  greater  part  of  their  American  possessions.  It  is  sufficient 
to  remark  that  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Spanish  and  Porteguese  commerce, 
a  violent  competition  arose  between  the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Great 
Britain  as  carriers  for  the  Continent.  Holland  and  the  Hanse  towns  took 
the  lead  in  this  exciting  race  of  commercial  competition.  Perhaps  the 
history  of  those  seven  Provinces,  which  revolted  from  Philip  the  II  of 
Spain,  and  formed  a  Republic  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  is  more 
full  of  general  interest  and  better  illustrative  of  the  powerful  influences  of 
F  oreign  Commerce  in  producing  public  and  private  prosperity,  than  any 
other  example  to  which  we  can  appeal.  They  were  unquestionably  the 
most  sagacious  and  practical  People  in  their  day  on  the  face  of  the  Earth . 
Existing  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  at  the  start,  they  neverthe¬ 
less  by  their  indomitable  perseverance  and  industry,  soon  succeeded  in 
conducting  a  stupendous  East  and  West  India  trade  as  the  carriers  for 
most  of  the  Continental  nations.  With  their  wealth  they  diked  out  the  sea 
from  their  lands — they  cut  numerous  canals — they  first  made  the  soil  in 
many  places,  and  then  fertilized  it,  and  they  engaged  largely  and  with  im¬ 
mense  profits,  in  various  kinds  of  manufactures.  This  small  country  not 
more  than  130  miles  in  length  by  120  miles  in  breath — ^presenting  a  sur¬ 
face  in  fact  not  half  as  extensive  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — originally 
but  little  better  than  a  marsh — lying  for  the  most  part  below  the  sea,  and 
liable  to  terrible  inundations,  with  a  moist  and  foggy  climate,  became  by 
far  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  State  in  Europe  for  its  demensions. 
It  contained  and  comfortably  supported  an  enormous  population  of  three 
millions.  It  possessed  and  still  possesses  several  imposing  cities — was 
thickly  covered  with  thrifty  villages,  and  the  whole  country  was  made  as 
fertile  and  productive  as  an  English  garden.  Its  foreign  acquisitions  were 
numerous  and  flourishing,  many  of  which  it  retains  at  the  present  day. — 
For  a  long  time  these  apparently  insignificant  Provinces  mantained  a  des¬ 
perate  conflict  with  Great  Britain  for  maratime  supremacy.  It  is  well 
known  that  during  this  contest  a  Hutch  Commander  passed  up  the  Thames 
and  burned  the  shipping  below  London;  and  it  is  equally  as  well  known 
that  Old  Van  Tromp,  with  a  broom  at  his  mast  head,  swept  the  British 
Channel  with  his  fleets,  from  Hover  to  the  Texel.  They  even  during  these 

wars  if  we  do  not  forget,  recantured  the  then  Colony  of  New  York  which 
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England  rc-obtaincd  only  by  virtue  of  solemn  treaty  stipulations.  Great 
Britain,  however,  succeeded  finally  in  her  constant  and  strenuous  efforts  to 
monopolize  the  Eastern  Commerce,  with  her  fleets  of  Merchant  Vessels  and 
her  East  India  Company.  The  Riches  she  has  draion  from  this  source  defy 
all  human  calcidation.  In  truth  we  may  safely  insist,  it  is  from  Asia,  that 
Europe  has  directly  drawn  the  larger  portion  of  its  wealth,  and  incidentally 
the  entire  sum  of  its  social  improvements. 

It  has  so  happened  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  in  our  day  and  gen¬ 
eration  the  Banner  of  the  Union,  side  by  side,  with  the  flag  of  a  Youthful 
flourishing  and  aspiring  Commonwealth,  has  been  planted  on  the  extreme 
Western  boundaries  of  the  Continent.  The  State  of  California  with  the 
Oregon  territory,  occupy  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  North  and  South,  the 
golden  shores  of  the  Pacific,  looking  upon  and  opposite  Asia.  We  have  a 
right  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  Agricultural  and  Mineral  wealth  of 
these  broad  and  fertile  possessions.  But  as  valuable  as  they  are  in  these 
respects,  they  become  almost  priceless  when  we  regard  them  in  connection 
with  another  fact  of  transcendant  importance.  That  fact  begins  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated  when  we  come  to  comprehend  as  a  commercial  and  practical  real¬ 
ity  that  there  are  not  twenty  days  distance,  proceeding  in  a  Vessel  propell¬ 
ed  by  steam,  between  Hong  Kong  and  San  Francisco,  a  less  distance  by 
several  days  between  the  Japan  Islands  and  San  Francisco,  and  that  only 
forty  days  are  required  to  make  the  passage  to  and  from  Calcutta  and  this 
American  Port.  In  other  words  if  the  Pacific  Bail  Boad  be  accomplished 
as  has  been  proposed,  that  instant  we  shall  have  established  a  cordon  of 
Steam  connection  between  Eastern  and  Middle  Asia,  and  the  contiguous 
Islands  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  passing  through  the  United  States 
and  our  territories.  China  and  Japan  will  be  brought  within  eighteen  or 
twenty  days  of  San  Francisco,  within  thirty  to  thirty  five  days  of  our 
great  Atlantic  Sea  ports,  within  forty  five  to  fifty  days  of  Liverpool,  Bre¬ 
men  and  Havre.  This  subject  does  not  require  minute  statistics.  They 
would  take  up  too  much  space  for  this  essay.  These  are  the  prominent 
and  indisputable  facts  of  the  case.  Events  now  passing  immediately  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  plainly  indicate  that,  before  this  Boad  can  be  completed, — no 
matter  how  soon  begun,  and  no  matter  what  the  diligence  shown  in  its  con¬ 
duct — the  huge  Chinese  Empire  more  extensive  than  one  half  of  the  Eur¬ 
opean  Continent,  and  the  wealthy  Islands  of  the  Japanese  will  be  thrown 
open  as  free  markets  to  Foreign  competition.  What  an  immense  prospect  is 
here  opened  to  us  ?  and  what  is  there  in  the  way  to  'prevent  the  United 
States  from  enjoying  an  cdjsolute  monopoly  of  these  invaluahlc  marlcets 
hoth  for  export  and  unless  with  an  improvidence  that  would  be  dis¬ 

graceful,  if  it  were  not  idiotic,  we  ihrow  away  the  opportunities  that  arc 
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so  auspicioudy  offered  to  ua.  These  are  fields  too,  of  almost  Virgin  bar- 
vests.  British  cupidity  has  scarcely  yet  invaded  their  ungarnered  trea- 


With  these  facts  before  us,  can  any  one  doubt  that  it  is  now  in  our 
power  to  change,  as  it  has  once  before  been  changed  with  such  immense 
advantages  to  those  who  sought  and  obtained  its  profits,  the  great 
world^ath  of  the  Adatic  commerce.  There  can  be  but  two  rival  Routes 
o  compete  with  us.  1.— The  old  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ihe  bhip  Canal  proposed  to  be  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
under  the  terms  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  Treaty. 

It  IS  our  opinion  that  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  superseding  the 

St  mentioned  Route,for  seYeral  powerful  reasons,  any  one  of  which  an- 
pears  to  us  to  be  conclusive. 

1st— Because  of  the  entire  practicability  of  the  use  of  steam  over  the 
wnole  American  Route. 

nd  Because  of  the  impossibilit  j  of  using  steam  for  general  commercial 

carnage  in  making  the  long  passage  around  the  African  Cape,  seldom  less 

than  four  months  and  sometimes  five,  both  from  Canton  and  Calcutta,  to 
the  European  Ports. 

3rd— Because  the  voyage  would  be  more  speedy  on  the  American  Route 

and  much  less  perilous,  which  would  tell  among  other  things  greatly  on 

Insurances. 


We  have  always  regarded  the  Clayton  Bulwer  Treaty  admitting  the 

British  Government  into  partnership  in  a  ship  canal  proposed  to  be  cut 

through  the  Isthmus,  as  utterly  indefensible,  and  little  less  than  infamous. 

is^  an  evidence  of  the  far  seeing  sagacity  of  British  Statesmen.  The 

sagbicious  men  at  the  bead  of  the  British  G-overnment,  have  plainly  seen 

I  the  necessity  of  a  free  commercial  passage  over  some  part  of  the  American 

Hemisphere^  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  preserve  their  Asiatic 

I  trade.  They  have  distinctly  seen  that  the  moment  the  United  States  put 

i  forth  then*  power  to  monopolize  such  a  passage^  that  in  such  instant  this 

country  would  enjoy  the  title  and  the  power  of  the  Mistress  of  the  tico 

Oceans.  We  sincerely  believe  that  our  people  will  see  no  objection  to  the 

Pacific  Road  in  the  fiict  that  it  will  enable  us  to  consign  this  treaty,  for  all 

practical  purposes  connected  with  trade,  to  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  thino-s 

antique  and  obsolete.  In  truth  every  rational  man  must  conclude  that  there 

can  be  no  successful  rivalry  with  our  noble  continental  route  from  any 
qubtrter.  ^ 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  said,  have  we  no  right  to  indulge  in  other 
reflections  that  spontaneously  present  themselves.  Although  we  have  no 
disposition  to  draw  an  exaggerated  picture  of  future  events  on  the  Pacific 
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may  we  not  reasonably  expect  circumstances  to  happen  destined  to  impart 
strength  and  consistencyHo  our  views  already  expressed.  If  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  past  and  if  we  at  all  comprehend  the  natural  law  of  our  so¬ 
cial  and  political  system,  our  standard  of  Republican  Empire  will  hardly 
be  restrained  in  its  advance  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  There  are  too 
many  broad  and  beautiful  islands  sleeping  on  its  tranquil  surface  that  in¬ 
vite  us  to  colonial  conquests,  where  entrepots  of  trade  may  be  founded 
bringing  us  still  nearer  the  Asiatic  coasts- — and  while  we  indulge  in  these 
reflections,  at  the  same  time  does  it  not  behoove  us  to  remember  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  Past  nor  the  Present  suffice  to  furnish  any  I'eliable  data  as  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  happening  of  great  specific  events  calculated  to  revolution¬ 
ize  societies,  and  to  change  the  moral  and  political  aspects  of  the  Griobe. — 
Thus  when  our  commercial  outposts  may  be  seen  in  the  Mid  Western 
Ocean,  who  shall  undertake  to  declare  that  twenty  years  must  pass  before 
a  dissolution  of  the  British  Empire  may  leave  us  without  a  competitor  of 
any  considerable  character,  in  the  vast  limits  of  Middle,  Southern,  and  Eas¬ 
tern  Asia,  Western  Africa  and  those  Island-Continents  included  in  what 
has  been  recently  styled  Oceanica.  All  the  elaborate  glossing  of  British 
diplomacy  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  Australia  and  Canada  are  at  this 
moment  muttering  their  intentions  of  revolt.  And  it  is  apparent  that  the  | 
efforts  now  making  and  that  must  soon  succeed  too,  to  break  up  the  East  I 
India  Company  are  but  the  taking  of  a  step  towards  the  gradual  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  Independent  Grovernment  in  the  East  Indies.  These  ideas  may 
be  regarded  at  present  as  too  strained  and  speculative  to  be  urged  in  grave 
advocacy  of  the  practical  subject  now  inviting  our  sober  attention.  They 
may  be  merely  speculations  though  indeed  to  our  mind  they  look  like  the 
shadows  of  approaching  realities.  We  advance  them  for  what  they  may  be 
worth — -no  more — if  what  we  thus  anticipate  do  not  happen  the  views  we  ! 
have  heretofore  presented  on  this  topic  still  remain  in  their  full  force.  And 
if  it  should  occur  that  our  so-called  speculations  are  actually  converted  into 
facts,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  Pacific  Road  acquires  additional  sup¬ 
port. 

But  there  are  certain  propositions  that  appear  as  demonstrated  truths  in 
the  contingency  of  the  successful  construction  of  the  Pacific  Highway  and  i 

I 

with  their  enumeration  we  shall  conclude  this  chapter  or  Head  of  remark.  * 

1st. — It  will  nscessarily  secure  to  us  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  Chinese  ! 
and  Japanese  markets. 

2nd. — Besides  the  Mails  of  this  Continent,  those  of  all  Europe,  for  all  ! 
parts  of  Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  Asia  and  of  all  European  possessions  I 
in  the  Pacific,  will  be  carried  over  this  equally  safe  and  expeditious  route, 
and  this  mail  service  will  in  itself  constitute  a  large  source  of  revenue. 
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3rd — The  United  States  IMails  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Union  will  be  carried  over  this  road  witli  a  great  saving  of  expense  to  the 
Nation  and  of  time  to  the  Commercial  Community,  and  with  a  certainty 
that  cannot  be  otherwise  attained. 

4th — All  the  travel  of  Europe  for  the  larger  portion  of  Asia  and  all  the 
Eastern  Pacific  Islands,  will  pass  over  this  road,  both  going  and  returning. 

5th — It  will  be  a  cheap  and  safe  medium  of  conveyance  of  domestic  ex¬ 
change  and  commerce,  to  the  amount  of  millions  on  millions  every  year, 
between  the  great  regions  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  states. 

6th — It  will  afford  an  outlet  to  the  shores  of  the  two  Oceans  for  all  the 
productions  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley  States,  and  enable  us  to  supply  with 
bread  the  crowded  populations  both  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

7th — It  will  largely  increase  the  business  of  all  rail  roads  running 
through  the  States  from  the  main  trunk  to  any  Atlantic  sea  port. 

8th — It  will  employ,  during  the  years  consumed  in  building  it,  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  laboring  people  in  a  healthy  climate,  and  will  offer  facilities 
to  emigration,  and  will  be  the  means  of  carrying  population  to  our  terri¬ 
tories  and  of  creating  new  and  happy  States  in  the  vast  wildernesses  of  the 
Continent. 

9  th — It  will  be  a  mighty  bond  of  union,  of  safety,  and  of  peace  between 
our  own  American  States  and  with  the  world. 

lOth — ^It  will  enable  the  government  to  discharge  certain  constitutional 
obligations  of  defence  and  protection  under  which  the  United  States  exist 
in  respect  to  each  one  of  the  States,  and  which  so  far  as  California  is  con¬ 
cerned  cannot  be  properly  discharged  wilhout  some  such  means  of  speedy 
and  direct  communication  between  herself  and  the  other  States  of  the  con¬ 
federacy. 

Ilth — It  will  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  on  the  industrial  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country  and  particularly  on  the  business  interests  of  our  great 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  sea  ports. 

I2th — It  will  be  the  great  world-road  of  commerce. 

These  observations  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  first  propo¬ 
sition  stated.  We  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  argument  on  the 
constitutional  question  which  when  ready,  will  be  at  once  presented  to  the 
public. 


